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The Genius of Washington 


BY RICHARD Ff DAY OF THE 


New estimates of the character of George 


Washington have been lately 
closer to humanity. 


framed with the 


purpose of bringing him 


These undertakings followed others designed to 
Neither h 


place him further away survey has 
achievement on which all 


affected the basis of 


eulogies rest. His praises are written in every 
civilized language of the modern world, the 
most notable by men of that country which 
charges chiefly to him the loss of its fairest 
colonies. What remains then to be said? It 
is the glory of some lives that the last word 


them is never uttered. 
Washington’s youth to 


the student of his career owes nothing to pain- 


concerning 

The attractiveness of 
ful surroundings, meager opportunities and 
fettered ambitions, conditions which depress all 
strongest natures. He had birth, wealth, 
mother, and a promising 


but the 


friends and a wise 


though arduous vocation opened before him, 


which he entered without much deliberation 
Well-adapted to public and military life, he 
reached manhood at a time when talents and 


virtues such as his were eagerly demanded. 


a profitable study to trace the 


The 


It would be 


growth of the American in the Virginian. 


American was there from the first, amid the 
jealousies and hostilities of colonial politics. 
Lowell tells us in his fine Ode that Lincoln 
was the first American No. The two men 


reveal the different aspects of Americanism, 


1 
il 
Washington the national, Lincoln the individual 


Washington’s task was to lead a nation out of 
the colonial estate, give it a place among free 
peoples and outline its initial policy. Lincoln's 


mission was to preserve all this, and likewise 


raise the individual, white as well as black, to 
fuller manhood 


Just appreciation of Washington's construc- 


tive work will never be possible until men 
realize what he accomplished in keeping the 
infant republic out of the tumult of European 


slander from his 


President to 


war. No 


countrymen c 


vituperation or 
uld induce the first 
hitch this new-born country to the car of French 
Revolution. Neither 
blood relationship with Britain was allowed to 


gratitude to France nor 


draw the young nation into wars that were not 
its own. 

Men hesitate to 
Washington, thinking of genius only as a fiery 


speak of the genius of 


ARCHIVES 


AND HISTORY DIVISION 


scorns de- 
Many 


that command and 


liberate preparation for its enterprises. 


quality spurns 
who refuse to Washington a place with great 
captains that 
supreme success through long experience in the 
school of war, and that Napoleon went to his 


forget Marlborough rose _ to 


first victories from an exhaustive study of the 
best that had been written on the way to win a 


When Washing- 


contend in the field with 


campaign in northern Italy 
ton was chosen to 
Europe’s foremost power, his sole capital was 
an experience of border warfare gained 20 years 
declared that 

Napoleon 
would have said as much for his troops. The 
Washington was called to com- 
first years of the Revolution had 


before. Marlborough would have 


he led the best troops in the world 
soldiers whom 
mand in the 


of shooting, but little 


some knowledge of being 
shot at. 

It inspires a feeling of gratification to realize 
how much of Washington’s character owed its 
development to military and political service in 
New York State. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence found him in command of the Con- 


The battle 


of Long Island took place under his general 


tinental forces in New York City 


supervision, and the masterly retreat from that 


well-contested field was his. At Kip’s bay he 


was sorely tried by his fleeing recruits, 


there he first comprehended the task before a 
commander who brings raw human material to 
fighting efficiency. Again retreating, he dis- 


appointed the hopes of a confident enemy, and 
at White Plains he taught that enemy caution 
The fall of Fort Washington, 
losses by capture, gave him sorrow and afforded 


with its heavy 


the fees of American freedom some exultation, 


which was quenched when his Fabian tactics 
gave way to the offensive, and Trenton and 


Princeton took their place in history. 


On the shore of our own Hudson is a famous 


school, where many of America’s greatest 
soldiers received their training West Point 
speaks to us of Grant and Sherman, also of 
Lee and Jackson. But its original celebrity 


to the part it played in the Revolution 
of Washing- 


1s due 
and its association with the name 
ton. At this place, now a shrine to lovers of 
liberty, he directs the long, lingering conflict, 
Benedict Arnold’s treason, and there, 
‘and Arnold- 


learns of 


while many doubt or fall away, 
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View of Federal Hall, Wail 


Mel } s History of th ime 


C. McLaughlin’ 


spotted move the creeping days,” he preserves 
the poise and erectness which impress us as 
much as his vision of the future and his judg- 
ment of the factors which entered into his 
problem. 

At Newburgh Washington quelled by force 
of character as well as superior address a 
mutiny which threatened to stain the reputa- 
tion of his victorious army; and at Newburgh 
he refused and condemned the offer of kingly 
power, which an ambitious general at the head 
of a discontented army might have seized. 

Later, Washington led that army into New 
York City, abandoned by the soldiers of King 
George after seven years of occupation. It 
was fitting too that he should take the oath of 
office as the first President of the Republic at 
the new Federal Hall in that city; and there 
illustrious administration was 


for a his 


conducted. 


year 





Strect, New York City, 1789 


Noe ry nates , — 
Vation, 1 d cton and Compas New Yorl 


Department Issues Bulletin 
on Pupils’ Eyes and Ears 


A revision of the Department bulletin on the 
Eyes and Ears of School Children, by Dr Emily 
A. Pratt of the Department staff, has recently 
been published. 

The bulletin gives instructions in the making 


and ear tests and makes suggestions to 


of eye 
teachers regarding the conservation of vision 
and hearing 
ee ae 
The third annual observance of Narcotic 


Education Week will be held the last week in 
February. Material may be obtained from the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, 578 
New York City. 


Madison avenue, 
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Abraham Lincoln in New York State 


Seventy years ago, in 1859, two events at- 
tracted the attention of the people of the State 
of New York. 
visitor, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was 


In the first place, an illustrious 


being entertained by parades, balls and banquets. 
Secondly, news came of John Brown’s effort at 
Harper’s Ferry to incite an uprising of slaves. 
His defeat, capture, trial and death became the 
sole topic of conversation. For the first time 
New York felt the danger of a civil. war 
Political 
tened to the orations of 
Greeley, Wood, Tilden and Seymour. The 
newspapers tried to quiet the alarm. The New 
‘the Southern people 


discussion began. Thousands _ lis- 


Seward, Beecher, 


York Times asserted that 
are utterly and unconquerably averse to dis- 
union ” and the Tribune declared that the “ bad” 
was becoming “ better.” 

Meanwhile the presidential election of 1860 
was apprcaching and claiming universal atten- 
ion. Out of the West came a comparatively 
unknown candidate, Abraham Lincoln, who was 
destined to change the history of the world. 
The people of New York, looking for leader- 
ship to their great statesmen, Seward and Sey- 
mour, thought little of Lincoln until he re- 
vealed himself to them in a visit to this State 
to explain the great crisis confronting the 
Nation 
Lincoln’s Cooper Union Speech, February 27, 

1860 

In writing his remarkable life of Abraham 
Lincoln, which every American should read, 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge’s keen mind was 
silenced by death just as he had reached the 
Cooper Union address which introduced Lincoln 
personally to the people of New York State. 

This famous speech was delivered in New 
York City on February 27, 1860. In the 
previous October Henry Ward Beecher had 
invited Lincoln to use his church in Brooklyn 
for an address. The invitation was accepted 
on condition that he might discuss political 
issues, and the place was changed from Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn, to 
Cooper Union in New York City. 

Wide publicity was given to Lincoln’s com- 
ing to the metropolis and the hall was packed 
to overflowing. His address won him many 


to 


‘, STATE HISTORIAN 


staunch friends among the Republicans, and was 
widely commented on by the newspapers. He 
was an avowed candidate for the Presidency in 
the spring of 1860, and New York then, as 
now, was a pivotal state. 

















Cooper Institute Portrait of Lincoln, mad 
February 27, 1860 


From Brady negative in collection 


The Cooper Union address was not a mere 
repetition of what he had said in Illinois, Ohio 
and Kansas, but a novel examination of what 
the “Fathers” had thought on the subject of 
slavery in framing the Constitution, in creating 
the government of the Northwest Territory, and 
in the early debates in Congress. He found no 
line dividing local from federal authority and 
nothing to forbid the Federal Government from 
controlling slavery in federal territory. This 
was a reply to Douglas’ doctrine of noninter- 
ference. 

Lincoln then turned to the Southern people 
and weighed their charges against the North. 


or 
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He denied that the North was sectional, except 
so far as the South had made it so; and as- 
serted that the South was revolutionary while 
the North merely adhered to the old policy. 
He declared that the North had not made 
slavery more prominent than before and that 
it could not be held responsible for the John 
Brown raid. The South threatened disunion, 
because it could not construe the Constitution 
as it wished in points under dispute with the 
North. The Dred Scott Decision was based 
on a mistaken statement of fact and in the last 
election a million and a half votes had been 
cast against slavery. 

Was not the threat to destroy the Union in 
case a Republican was elected President like a 
highwayman’s threat against the life of a man 
he meant to rob? “What would satisfy the 
South?” asked Lincoln. “ This, and this only; 
cease to call slavery wrong, and join them in 
calling it right. And this must be done thor- 
oughly — done in acts as well as words. We 
return their 
We must pull down our 
The atmos- 


from all 


must arrest and fugitive slaves 
with greedy pleasure. 
constitutions. whole 


free state 


phere must be disinfected taint of 
opposition to slavery, before they will cease 
to believe that all their troubles proceed from 
us.” On that, he said, depended the whole con- 


troversy, and no compromise was possible. 


President Lincoln’s Contribution to History 
became historic. It was dis- 
cussed all State of New York —in 
clubs, churches, schools and homes. It helped 
The curiosity which 


This address 
over the 


to form public opinion. 
had greeted Lincoln as a western orator gave 
way to respect for his intellect and admiration 
for his clever sincerity. He won supporters by 
the thousands. The powerful editor of the 
New York Tribune, Horace Greeley, broke with 
William H. Seward and became an open sup- 
porter of Lincoln. 

From New York Lincoln hurried on to New 
England, where he made a number of addresses 
Then he again crossed the Empire State for the 
West to conclude his campaign for the presi- 
dential nomination. The National Republican 
Convention met on May 16, 1860, in Chicago. 
Near midnight on May 17th Greeley telegraphed 
the Tribune that Seward would be nominated, 
and that was the general belief. But on the 
third ballot Lincoln was nominated. Lincoln 
had done all his campaigning before his triumph 
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in the convention and made no active canvass 
for votes. In November he was elected by a 
plurality of nearly 500,000 votes over Douglas. 

The election of Lincoln at first did not seem 
to threaten the peace of the Nation. It was 
regarded rather as the opening of a new era of 
progress. Sells 
fired, floated and 
changed. But the situation quickly 
On October 26th the New York Times reported 
a plot at Washington to destroy the Union. A 
panic resulted. On December 20th South Caro- 
lina Fort Sumpter was fired upon, 
the cry of war arose, and John A. Dix’s strong 
words to protect the national flag thrilled the 
North. <A war began 
Lincoln’s call for aid was answered by New 
York with an appropriation of $3,000,000 and a 


human were rung, cannon 


flags congratulations ex- 


changed. 


seceded. 


between sister states 


large volunteer army. 

But five allotted to this great 
leader to accomplish the tasks which have made 
He saved the Union. He 
abolished slavery. And he laid the foundations 


of the greatness of the American Nation today 


years were 


his name immortal. 


These are the reasons why each year we set 
aside February 12th, his birthday, to profit by 
the memory of his life. 

Lincoln’s last direct contact with New York 
State after his Cooper Union address was in 
1865 when his worldly career had been ended. 
through the 
Albany and 


were closed, 


His funeral train passed slowly 
State from New York City to 
thence to Buffalo, while 
cities were draped in mourning, 
tolled, flags were at half mast, and young and 
old bowed in grief at the sudden ending of a 


sche ols 


church bells 


useful life. 
Observance of Lincoln's 120th Birthday 
Would it not be profitable on this 120th an- 
niversary of the birth of Lincoln to 
trate our observance on a careful study of the 
delivered in 


concen- 


was 
It represents Lin- 


Cooper Union address? It 
our own Commonwealth. 
coln’s first introduction in person to the people 
of this State. It sounded the keynote of his 
first presidential campaign. 
It is a masterpiece of 
And it should 


It was a powerful 
factor in his election. 
logic and political understanding. 
be known by the boys and girls of the rising 
generation. Teachers and school administra- 
tors might well make it the heart of the exer- 
cises on Lincoln Day. 
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l School at Treadwell 


ure ts the former scnoos 





Treadwell Central School Receives Endowment of $100,000 


A gift of an endowment fund of $100,000 
for the central rural school at Treadwell with 
000 for the library 
of the school was made by Supreme Court 


l 
a further endowment of $5 
Justice Abraham L. Kellogg at the dedication 
of the school on January 24th 

These gifts added to those previously made 
by Justice Kellogg for the 
athletic field, the contribution to the building 


school site, the 


fund, the library and the equipment for the 
science laboratory bring his total public bene- 
factions to his native village to nearly $125,000. 
Prior to the announcement of the endowment 
of $100,000 the large throng in attendance at 
the dedication of the school had unanimously 
decided to name the institution the Abraham L. 
Kellogg School in honor of the distinguished 
jurist. 

The dedication of the central rural school 
was an occasion long to be remembered by the 
residents of the community. The speakers in- 
cluded Regent Thomas J. Mangan of Bingham- 
ton, Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves, Justice Kellogg, District Superintendent 
of Schools Walter C. King, Dr Percy I. 
Bugbee, principal of the Oneonta State Normal 


School, and Forrest G. Edwards, principal of 
the school. 

Regent Mangan commended the community 
upon its action in establishing the central rural 
school and outlined the advantages which it will 
realize from this action. Commissioner Graves 
also paid tribute to those who had made the 
central rural school possible and pointed out 
the generous aid that the State has made avail- 
able to rural districts which combine for the 
purpose of attaining greater educational oppor- 
tunities and equalizing their tax burden. His 
address follows in part. 


No educational movement in the history of 
the State is more significant than this which is 
destined to afford the rural boy and girl equal 
opportunities with their city brother and sister. 
The country boy has in the past generally 
proved to be the backbone of the Nation. This 
has been the work of the healthy farm life and 
the responsible and characterful farm home, and 
sometimes has come about in spite of the con- 
ditions connected with the farm school. It is 
time that the country boy came ino his birth- 
right of a sound education and was given an 
equal start in life with the boy from the city. 

The possibility of securing this opportunity 
was afforded him four years ago when the State 
decided to offer generous aid to all rural dis- 
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tricts which combined for the purpose of attain- 
ing greater educational opportunities and equal- 
izing their tax burden. The acts of the Legis- 
lature that accomplished this not only afforded 
all the usual teacher, district, academic and non- 
resident tuition quotas to such combined dis- 
tricts, but agreed to pay for one-half their 
transportation and for one-quarter of the cost 
of all buildings erected, enlarged, or remodeled 
anywhere in the district. Under this act no 
school will be closed, unless the people choose 
to have this done, but the school tax will be 
spread equally over the district so that no one 
part has to bear a heavy or unfair load. Thus 
by a combination of the resources of the district 
with those of the entire State the country boy 
and girl are at last to be given “a square deal” 
without any heavier burden on the taxpayers. 

Your district has been among the leaders to 
take advantage of this centralized rural school 
act, and I congratulate you upon your wisdom 
and your interest in your children. I also con- 
gratulate your district superintendent of schools, 
your board of education and all others who 
have had a part in placing the facts before the 
people that they might understand the advan- 
tages of forming a central district And now 
for you all, as well as for myself, as Commis- 
sioner of Education, I desire to thank Judge 
Kellogg for his interest and for the large part 
he has had in making possible this central school 
in the community of his birth. In my judgment 
there is nothing more important in this great 
State of ours than the education of the young 
people of the farm, and I am very happy to 
see that many places in the State have awaked 
to the esuneine of this education and are re- 
questing state help to form central districts in 
order that they may have it. 

The citizens who have made possible such a 
sound and complete high school training and the 
fathers and mothers who are sending their boys 
and girls here for the service of the community, 
state and nation are the most worthy of patriots. 
The citizen who is genuinely solicitous about 
the training of the next generation and the 
parent who sees to it that his boy or girl 
receives the best opportunities, is inspired by 
the same sort of patriotism and loyalty as the 
soldier in battle or the statesmen in the senate 
halls. “Peace hath her victories as well as 
war.’ 

Justice Kellogg 
upon which the building 
athletic field and announced a gift of $1000 to 
the school library by Mrs Ella Treadwell Rich 
of Binghamton and a gift of $100 annually for 
the library contributed by Sanford L. Tread- 
well. He also announced that prizes of $350 
in gold given by himself will be continued dur- 
ing his lifetime and taken care of after his 
death; that to each graduate of the Treadwell 
High School who wins a state scholarship he 
that to the boy and 


presented deeds of the ground 
stands and of the 


will give $500 additional ; 
girl with the highest standing at the time of 
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their graduation from the Treadwell 


School he will give a sum of $400 toward 
education at Hartwick College. 
conforms to the most 


school 


The new building 


modern practices and requirements of 
building construction. It is built 
and tapestry brick. 

The central district was voted April 6, 1926. 
It includes 


school, five one-teacher schools and one con- 


seven districts, one two-teacher 


tract district Construction of the new build- 


ing was begun May 1, 1928. 


Congress Appropriates Funds 
for Secondary Education Study 


The House of Representatives and the Senate 
have passed as a part of the appropriation bill 
the following provision 

For all expenses, including personal 
in the District of Columbia and « 
chase and rental of equipment, 
plies, traveling expenses, printing, 
incidental expenses not included 
going, to enable the Secretary of 
through the Bureau of Education, at a to 
of not to exceed $225,000, to make a 


the organization, f 








administration, financit 
work of secondary schools and of their 
lation with elementary and highe 
$50,000: Provided, That specialists 
for temporary service in this inves 

be employed at rates to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to correspond to thos 
established by the Classification Act of 1923 
as amended, and without reference to the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883 





education, 


nad experts 
zation may 






The plan of expenditure which is contem- 


h 
plated in this action is the use of $50,000 during 


the year 1929-30, $100,000 during the year 


1930-31, and $75,000 during the year 1931-32 


The initiative in recommending this appropri 


ation was taken by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools The 
other regional accrediting associations, the 
American Council on Education, and _ the 


National Education Association at its Minne- 
apolis meeting indorsed the request. John J 
Tigert, commissioner of education, and Roy O. 
West, Department of the 


Interior, were cordial in their support of the 


secretary ol! the 


request for the appropriation. 


School was destroyed by 


The Jordan High 


fire on January 30th. 
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The University of the State ot New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


CHARLEs F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 
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Continuation School Boys 
Earn Fifty Millions a Year 
The annual earning power of the employed 
boys 14, 15 and 16 years of age who are attend- 
ing day continuation schools in the State of 
New York approximates $50,000,000 
nual earnings range from $150 to $1300 and 
These findings 


The an- 


strike an average of $643.50 
are the result of a study of 75,000 employed 
boys in the continuation schools of the State, 
recently completed by the Industrial Education 
Bureau of the State Education Department. 
The annual earnings of more than half the 


number of boys reporting were $650, and this 


closely approximates the average of 


The second largest group, approxi- 


figure 
$043.50. 
mately 20 per cent, consisted of boys who 
earned $900 a year. Four hundred dollars a 
year represented the yearly earnings of the 
third largest group, 12 per cent. Only a few 
boys earned over $1000 a year, including 4 per 
cent with earnings of $1150. The high point 
was reached by 1.7 per cent of the boys who 
reported annual earnings of $1300. 

Of the 
Education 


Few boys were found unemployed. 
75,000 studied by the Industrial 
Bureau, 114 per cent were unemployed. 

Commenting on the earnings of continuation 
school boys, Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, said: 

Due to a large number of factors such as 


schooling, age, ability, nature of the occupa- 


tion, regularity of employment, industriousness, 
adaptiveness and other qualities the wages of 
employed boys in continuation schools show a 
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wide spread but in the aggregate represent a 
large earning power. The boys constitute a 
class that for one reason or another leaves full- 
time school early, approximately one-half only 
completing the eighth grade. As it costs the 
State of New York $103 a year to educate a 
boy in the public school the earnings of these 
boys in industry in one year, $48,262,500, is 
more than six times the $7,725,000 which it 
would cost the State if they were in attendance 
upon full-time school. Furthermore, some of 
their earnings indirectly contribute to the taxes, 
part of which go to the support of the public 
school in which other children continue their 
education into the higher grades. Thus the 
continuation school boy contributes to the edu- 
cation of the more fortunate boys who can stay 
in school, while his own schooling, on account of 
circumstances, is limited to four hours a week 

These boys have a fine record for industrious- 


ness. They surpass to a marked extent the 
records of adults employed in our factories 
mines and commercial establishments An un- 


employment record of 145 per cent can scarcely 
be duplicated in any industry. 

Of course each one of these 75,000 boys is 
entitled to attend a full-time public elementary 
or high school and to be educated at public 
expense until he completes the work of the high 
school or else attains the age «f 21 Equal 
educational opportunity is guaranteed to every 
New York State child under the State Constitu- 
tion. The continuation school law was passed 
to carry out the constitutional guarantee. The 
continuation school is truly a democratic institu- 
tion because it is compulsory and, being com- 
pulsory, it serves all children rather than a 
favored few who might secure its advantages, 
were attendance to depend upon desire and abil- 
ity to elect it 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24th-28th 

Teachers’ conferences: fifth district of Che- 
nango county, Norwich, February 8th, Bain- 
bridge, February 11th; first district of Alle- 
gany county, Houghton, February 15th; 
fourth district of Erie county, Farnham, 
March 8th, North Collins, March 15th, Eden, 
March 21st, Collins, March 22d 


Dr P. J. Behan, for 43 years principal of 
elementary schools in Brooklyn, died on Janu- 
ary 23d. He had retired as principal of Public 


School 27, Brooklyn, on January 21st. 





on 
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State Normal School at Plattsburg 


Fire Destroys Plattsburg Normal School 


The Plattsburg State Normal School was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday, January 26th. 
The loss was complete, all the records as well 
as the equipment of the school being destroyed. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. Insurance 
of $87,400 was carried by the city. 
conservatively estimated at $300,000. 

Immediately after the fire Principal George 
K. Hawkins and members of his faculty started 
the task of reorganizing classes in the school 
Their prompt action with the cooperation of 
city officials made possible the reopening of 
classes on January 30th in the city hall. 
Church, fraternal and civic organizations also 
offered facilities for carrying on the normal 
The training school is housed 


The k SS is 


school work. 
temporarily in rooms of two public elementary 
schools offered to the normal school by Super- 
intendent George M. Elmendorf and the Platts- 
burg board of education. 

The Plattsburg State Normal School was 
established by act of the Legislature in 1889 


and was formally opened for the reception of 
students on September 3, 1890 Its original 
cost was $60,000 for construction and $25,000 
for equipment. Later additions to the building 
and equipment and the increase in building cost 
have made the replacement value much greater. 
It was situated upon a spacious site which was 
the gift of Plattsburg. The September regis- 
tration was 389. 

The fire was discovered at 10.15 o'clock on 
Saturday morning by a music instructor who 
with five boys was in the building. When the 
fire was first noticed it had progressed so far 
that the instructor and his pupils were unable to 
leave by the regular exits and were forced to 
drop out of a window. 





oO 





The Syracuse Teachers Association has voted 
to enrol its membership in a group insurance 
plan, membership in which will be optional with 
the teachers. 
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Examinations Board Consider 


Consideration of requests for a sequence in 
science instruction and of the practicability and 
desirability of differentiated courses in English 
were among the matters of major interest in 
connection with the work of the secondary 
schools that were given careful thought at the 
annual meeting of the State Examinations 
Board held on December 8th in the State Edu- 
cation Building. 

One of the important questions considered by 
the board related to the proposition of a 
sequence in science involving three units of 
credit as requested by the New York City 
Biology Teachers Association, also the resolu- 
tion of the New York State Science Teachers 
Association with respect to a proposed sequence 
in the field of science as sponsored by that 
organization. 

The science sequence as recommended by the 
New York State Science Teachers Association 
is as follows: first year, general science ; second 
year, biology; third year, physics; and fourth 
year, chemistry or physiography. The recom- 
mendation also states that schools which desire 
to offer enriched courses in special fields of 
science, such as a course in applied chemistry, 
or advanced botany, or advanced zoology, should 
be permitted to offer any of these electives in 
appropriate years. 

There have also been requests from time to 
time that examinations be offered in biology 
based upon a syllabus adapted to second year 
work and that syllabuses be so adjusted that 
courses in general science and biology may be 
taken in sequence and credit received for both 
subjects. 

In the report presented by a special committee 
of the board, of which Dr Arthur L. Janes, 
principal of the Flushing High School, was 
chairman, it was held that these various plans 
as submitted by the different groups involve a 
reorganization of some of the state syllabuses 
in these courses and raise the question as to 
whether general science is not a prerequisite as 
a first year science to the development of either 
one of the plans proposed. In the informal dis- 
cussion which followed the report of the com- 
mittee it was clearly the thought of the entire 
board that all questions involved should have 
continued study on the part of the special com- 


mittee in order that any conclusions which 
might finally be reached as to the merit of the 
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s Science and English Changes 


proposals should be in every way satisfactory 
not only to science groups but also to school 
administrators. Although no final conclusion 
could be reached and although the committee 
has been continued to make a more thorough 
study of the problem, the careful and detailed 
report of the committee on the general situation 
and the extended discussion by the members of 
the board indicated clearly the direction in which 
their thinking is being formulated with regard 
to a more effective and more logical program 
for science teaching for schools in the State at 
an early date. 

As a result of several questions submitted to 
the board relative to the work in English a 
report on this problem was submitted by a com- 
mittee of which Principal John H. Denbigh of 
the Packer Collegiate Institute was chairman. 
There were two definite suggestions before the 
committee: (1) Should the English syllabus be 
revised? and (2) Should the subject of English 
be required for five periods a week in each year 
of the course and the credit allowed for it be 
raised from three to four credits? 

The board approved the recommendations of 
the committee as submitted to the effect that the 
credit for English should not be raised from 
three to four units. With regard to the ques- 
tion as to whether there is any need at the 
present time for a revision of the high school 
syllabus in English no definite conclusion was 
reached. As stated in the report of the com- 
mittee “it did not appear that any definite 
action indicative of a desire for changes had 
been taken by any group of teachers,” although 
there was some evidence that “the subject was 
under informal discussion by a number of 
teachers in different places.” On the recom- 
mendation of the committee the board approved 
a plan by which a representative committee is 
to be appointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion during the present year to examine the 
English syllabus with a view to deciding 
whether any revision is necessary. It was also 
recommended that in case any revision is to be 
made “the committee should give careful con- 
sideration to the practicability and desirability 
of presenting differentiated courses to meet the 
needs of different groups of students.” 

This latter part of the committee report is 
regarded as very significant, pointing as it does 
to the desirability of making more adequate 
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provision for the varying needs of pupil groups 
in the high school population than is being made 
at the present time 

Careful consideration was given to the work 
of the committee in connection with the revision 
of the syllabus in third year mathematics with 
special reference to the work in intermediate 
algebra. It appeared that although the work 
of the committee is going forward effectively 
the problem which confronts it is much greater 
than was appreciated at the beginning. The 
plan of the committee working on this problem 
looks toward not so much the mere extension 
of intermediate algebra as a reorganization of 
third ycar mathematics. The work is not com- 
pletely formulated and it will doubtlessly be 
several months before the reorganized material 
will be available in any tentative form. 

In view of the fact that the work of this 
committee in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of mathematics in the third year also in 
volves some consideration of present procedures 
in fourth year mathematics, it was the thought 
of the board that this committee should be given 
ample time to do the work which this problem 
necessitates and that there should be no uncer- 
tainty in the schools with regard to immediate 
plans in this field. The board therefore ap- 
proved the recommendation that the schools be 
informed that no change will be made in the 
present status of third and fourth year elective 
during the present year nor dur- 


mathematics 
ing the school year beginning September 1929. 
This will remove any uncertainty in the schools 
with regard to immediate steps in this direction 
and will also give the committee ample time to 
carry forward the constructive work in which 
it is at present engaged. 

Other matters under consideration included 
the working out of the examination schedule 
for the years 1930 to 1935. <A special com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpose and ample 
notice will be given the schools before the new 
examination schedule for the next five-year 
period is put into effect. 

Attention was also called to the work that is 
being continued in the Educational Measure- 
ments Bureau relating to the development of 
test material for the use of the schools through- 
out the junior high school level and with par- 
ticular reference to those subjects which fall 
within the ninth year. Material is being pre- 
pared in the field of general science that will 
be available in the same general manner in 
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which the test material was prepared last year 
in the field of civics. Similar test material will 
be prepared in other fields as rapidly as th 
Bureau is able to undertake the work. 

The State Examinations Board also expressed 


appreciation of the thoroughgoing statewide 


study that is under way through the coopera- 


Associated Academic 


with the State Education Department. It was 


tion of th Principals 
thought that as this curriculum study goes for- 
ward much light will be thrown on many 
phases of curriculum problems which will be 


of real value to the State Examinations Board 





the questions which com 


before it for discussion and consideration 


Former Regent Makes 
Generous Gifts to Schools 


A gymnasium and assembly hall costing 
$25,000 has been made possible for the Fonda 
High School through a gift by Lucius N. 
Littauer. The gift has been accepted by the 
Fonda board of education with appreciation for 
Mr Littauer’s interest in the school and its 
pupils. 

This recent gift is Mr Littauer’s second recog- 
nition within a year of the needs and values of 
educational institutions, since he had previously 
given to the city of Gloversville a $200,000 
swimming pool which he placed under the super- 
vision of the Gloversville board of education 

Mr Littauer is noted for his contributions to 
humanitarian causes. His latests benefaction, 
announced on his 70th birthday, was a gift of 
$1,000,000 to be distributed in the 
better understanding among all mankind.” The 


‘cause of 


money is to be administered by the members of 
the Lucius Littauer Foundation 

Mr Littauer was formerly a representative in 
Congress and was a member of the Board of 
Regents of The University of the State of New 
York from 1912 to 1914 


An appropriation of $350,000 for the con- 
struction of a junior-senior high school has been 
voted at Farmingdale. The school will contain 
21 rooms, an auditorium, a library and a gym- 


nasium. 
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Service to Democracy 
Is Theme of Meeting 


How the public schools can better serve de- 
mocracy and increasingly produce a higher type 
of citizen will be the underlying theme of all 
discussions and addresses at the fifty-ninth 
annual convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion to be held February 24th-28th at Cleveland. 

The program has been arranged by Dr Frank 
D. Boynton, superintendent of schools at Ithaca, 
and president of the department. During the 
same week there will be meetings of a number 
of other educational groups including depart- 
ments of the National Education Association 
Nearly 4000 school 


administrators are expected to attend the De- 


and separate organizations 


partment of Superintendence meeting and the 
meetings of allied groups will swell the total! 
to 10,000 

The main theme of the convention will be 
discussed at successive meetings under these 
subtopics: better financing of public education ; 
articulation of the units of American educa- 
tion; the importance of research; better train- 
ing and selection of a teaching staff ; more care- 
ful selection of candidates for teacher training 
institutions, better training, better conditions for 
improvement in service, and better compensa- 
tion; and character education. 

A number of the staff of the State Education 
Department and of school superintendents in 
the State are scheduled to address or to pre- 
side during meetings of the association. Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves will 
give an address on “ What a Teacher Has a 
Right To Expect in Help, Guidance and Proper 
Stimulus from the School Engaging Her Ser- 
vices.” Other members of the Department 
staff who are on the program are: Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Sec- 
ondary Education; Dr J. Cayce Morrison, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion; Dr Ned H. Dearborn, Director of the 
Teacher Training Division; Dr Frederick R. 
Rogers, Director of the Health and Physical 
Education Division; and W. C. Smith, Chief of 
the Adult Education Bureau. Other members 


of the Department staff will take part in the 
discussions at the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting and at the meetings of allied 
organizations and other departments of the 
National Education Association. 
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Colorado School Offers 
Scholarship for Four Years 


The Colorado School of Mines at Golden 
offers annually to a New York State pupil a 
free scholarship for four years, the annual 
value of which is about $250. The appoint- 
ment is made upon the recommendation of the 
State Education Department. Applicants for 
scholarships must meet the entrance require- 
ments of the school, information regarding 
which may be obtained by writing directly to 
the institution. 

Pupils who wish to make application for this 
scholarship should notify Dr George M. Wiley, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany, 


ae S 


N. E. A. Reports Gain of 
11,795 in Membership 


A gain of 11,795 in the membership of the 
National Education Association during 1928 is 
reported by J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
association. The total membership is now 
193,145, the membership being 40 times that of 
i908 and more than 20 times that of 1918. 
Ohio has the largest membership with Cali- 
fornia a close second. An increase of 1649 is 
reported in membership for New York State. 
The goal of the association is 200,000 members 
by July Ist. 

——O—— 


Winner of 1922 Contest 
on Safety Is Dead 


J. Schuyler Loomis of Chaumont, winner in 
1922 of the national prize essay contest on 
“Safety on the Highways” sponsored by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
died on January 29th in New York City. Death 
was caused by pleurisy. Mr Loomis received 
his elementary education in a one-teacher school 
near Chaumont, and was a graduate of the 
Dexter High School and of the Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology. He was employed by the 
New York Edison Company. 


—o—— 


Katherine T. Dunn, for 48 years a teacher 
in the Syracuse public schools, has returned as 
principal of the Grant Street School. 
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Rural School Teacher Brightens Classrooms 


How teachers and pupils by thoughtful plan- 


ning and a little effort have been able to make 
their classrooms brighter and more cheery is 


told in an article by Helen A. Schuster, a 


teacher in district 2, town of Aurora, Erie 
county. This article appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the School Bulletin edited by William E. 
Pierce, district superintendent of schools of the 
third district of Erie county, and published in 
the East Aurora Advertiser. The article 1s 
entitled “ Brightening the Corner,” and follows 
in part. 

On the first day of school we decided that 
our “corner” was our schoolroom and _ that 
brightening it would make the ten months ahead 
of us pleasanter Soon everyone had a job 
to do. 

Our reading table gave us an idea. It is an 
old kitchen table painted bright green It has 
two kitchen chairs painted to match it We 
got some green paint and soon the sandtable and 
the teacher’s desk and chair matched them 
We put up some white curtains with green 
borders and green gingham scarfs edged with 
white on the table and on the piano. Several 
of us brought plants and we painted the flower 
pots green. Just the other day the people in 
the upper grade room discarded their table, so 
we painted it green and are using it for a work- 
table. Soon we are going to have a green 
alarm clock. We are going to set the alarm 
to ring when it is time for exercises 

Our trustees have been helping us “ brighten.” 
They bought us a little white sink, and a new 
five-gallon water container trimmed in green 
We have a roll of paper towels and a glass 
container over the sink filled with sanitary 
drinking cups. They had a bookcase built on 
the wall for our library books and we painted 
it green. 

Just now the third graders are going over 
the books to see which ones need mending 
The fourth grade people are going to mend 
them in their spare time. If we mend them 
ourselves we will be more careful of them. 

We covered up most of the old woodshed 
door in the back of the room with our health 
chart. The fourth graders take care of the 
health chart all by themselves. 

Now that we have our corner all fixed up, 
we keep it bright by taking care of it every day. 
We take turns watering the plants, dusting, 
washing boards, tending the fire and opening 
the windows for exercises. There is a big 
circle in the front of the room and each third 
and fourth grader has a number. Every day 
they change numbers, going around the circle 
the way the arrow points. This gives them a 
different task each day. 

We are very proud of “our corner” now. 
It is so much nicer to come into a bright, 


cheery room every morning It seems easier 
to study, too 

The people in the upper grad 
not let us outd i They have many 
splendid plants om in painted 
flower pots Chey have green blotters on each 
desk and that helps to cover up 
of the desks. Their curtains are 
material with bright orar dots in it Phe 
trustees gave them a little white sink, a towel 














rack, paper cups and a new blue trimmed water 
container 1 the scats in their room have 
been moved so that none of them is too close 
to the windows or t the back wall 

a 


Regents Take Action 
on Secondary School Matters 


The Board of Regents at the meeting of 
January 15th took action on the following mat- 
ters relating to secondary education: 


Admissions: South Huntington Union School. 


middle high school, 2 years; Andrew S. Draper 
Junior High School, New York City; James 
Fenimore Cooper Junior High School, New 
York City 

Advancement in grad St es School 
New York City, from middk school, 2 





l 
years, to middle high school, 3 
North Salem Central Rural! 
located at Purdy Station, Westchester 


Town of North 


ycarws 
Change of name 


School, 





county, to Central Rural School, 


Salem 


Salary Increases Voted 
for Teachers of Buffalo 


Salary increases for Buffalo school teachers 


were approved by the board of education on 
January 29th. The increases provide for an 
additional $100 on the minimum salaries for all 
groups and of $700 on the maximum salaries. 
They will be spread over a period of three years. 


Dr William J. 
of California, has been named to succeed Dr 
John J. Tigert, as United States Commissioner 


Cooper, state superintendent 


of Education. Doctor Tigert resigned last 
July to become president of the University of 


Florida. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Land of the Hostile Indians 


Thy { 
Among the Iroquois the tization of Yr 
furnished a large portion of thet supf 
plant and harvest the grain The men cleared the land a 
in the field 
s ’ P cf ts ‘ tf scen é { s 
ities represented are theri rn ’ 
rn bread The man s just come from his 
The figures are life casts of Seneca Indians. Th 
VUuseun 
From Otisco lake on the east to Niagara 


river on the west stretches a country which 
seems fitted by its natural features to sustain a 
superior civilization and a notable human his- 


hills, 


liberty- 


tory. Do we associate mountains and 


valleys and gorges, with a stalwart, 


loving race? They are here. Do we find in 


crystal lakes, rivers and springs something to 


inspire poetic delight? They abound at almost 
every step across the face of this region. Do 
we seek, in addition to charming landscapes, 


such potencies of soil and vegetation as will 


econ ymic 


We 


nourish agriculture and support the 
arts essential to social and civic welfare? 
need go no further to discover these. 
The present occupants of this territory were 
not the first to know its adaptation to the needs 
of men. Traces of Eskimo occupation and 
relics left by the mound-building Indians speak 
loudly of primeval residence; and, as those in- 
habitants yielded to invaders, the marks of an 
ancient culture accumulated rapidly. Follow- 
ing the mound-building tribes came the repre- 
family, the 


great continental 


sentatives of a 


\lgonquin. Their mastery of a wide area in 
New York began in a dimly lighted antiquity 
and lasted until it was broken by the intrusion 
The 
tribes of Iroquois character and speech were not 
Those that 
known as the Six Nations were loosely con- 


of a more powerful stock, the Iroquoian. 


united originally. came to be 
nected even after the formation of the Hiawatha 
league, which was rendered at times more solid 
by the hostility of the French in Canada, and 
at times less solid by the rival efforts of the 
French and the English to draw these nations 
into alliance. In 1779 the Senecas and Cayugas 
British 
while professing neutrality and divided in senti- 
ment, leaned Crown. 
The Oneidas in general embraced the American 
first the majority of the 
Mohawks 


were in the service, the Onondagas, 


toward the side of the 
cause, as did at 
Tuscaroras. The 
hostile to that cause. 

What degree of tribal advancement had the 
Six Nations attained in 1779? So 
been written to show the barbarity of aboriginal 


were intensely 


much has 


life in America that it will be profitable to take 
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a look at the brighter side If a civilization Lonefellow’s delightful poem ur only hint that 


can be measured tolerably well by the respect the red man found in fields of towering corn, 
in which woman is held, and society declines as plumed and silky, objects of admiration and 
that sentiment is lessened, then the civilization romantic sentiment Next to corn was ranked 
of the Six Nations had much that commands _ the bean, and third in honor and usefulness cam 
our praise. As a brief de scription of the posi- the squasl Gardens were commot in which 
tion held by the women of the Six Nations, apples and other fruits abounded 

nothing could easily be better than the follow- A suggestior f what would greet an invad- 


ing statement made by Dr William M es PRR Peg ee , 

Beauchamp 
Some New York treaties bear their names Colonel William Buttle: wer 1 wes 

The children followed the mother’s clan and 3 ree ie ai) 

nation, and the chief women had the power of —— . cieesiean 

naming principal chiefs for their clan or family. t 1/7, lestruction of laga 


Speeches are made in the council for them but described: “I cross’d the river and took Pos- 





not by them, and Red Jacket was long their ession of the Town show 11 o'Clock at Nistv 
\ , . session of the vn alx ] »>Clock at Night 
speaker Peace or war, matters of general “ : 

° ss it t nter ptior the . ino ¢t 
welfare, have often rested on their decision wie terrupts the | ving at 
Tilling the soil, they sometimes claimed its day lett the Town the greatest Confusion, & 
ownership The most curious testimony to the at least 2000 bush'ls of Corn. a Number 
estimation of women is the old Huron and j,. Cattle. Poultry. ti D } ' 

° i rses attic a er os S¢ ( 

Jroquois rule, that for a woman’s life the atone- 
ment should be double that of a man. furniture XC. & vas finest Indian 
Corn, that is, maize, was the leading product Town I ever saw; on both sides the River; 
of this favored country, and its cultivation be- re was about 40 d houses, Square logs 
came the particular industry, the pride of the gles & stone Chimne good Tloors, glass 
Six Nations. It was a staple in their barter. windows &c. &c.” The village as well as a 
It was the chief article of food, not forgetting settlement across the river was burned. This 
how greatly their life depended upon their account indicates the character of the ruin which 


hunting grounds and the waters which nature the hostile nations had challenged by the part 
kept stocked with fish Why borrow from they took in the War of the Revolution. 


m deer 
» and the younger 1 
The time is early morning and the season midsprina 
The scene depicts Canandaigua lake with Bare hill, the sacred | the Sev ‘ the ” 
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Notes from the Field 


The city of Buffalo has authorized a bond 
issue of $1,000,000 for school construction 


purposes 


Harriet A. Puffer, a teacher in the Utica 
public schools for 45 years, died on January 5th 


at her home in Utica. She retired in 1926. 


A gift of $25,000 for the construction of a 
gymnasium for the Fonda High School has 


been made by L. M. Littauer of Gloversville 


Four new schools in New York City were 
occupied on February Ist They are: School 
86, Bronx, 1765 sittings; School 22, Brooklyn, 
1348 sittings; Far Rockaway High School, 1980 
sittings; Richmond Hill High School, 2353 


sittings. 


A108m-Ja29-15,000(7131) 


Frances A. Tefft, formerly teacher and super- 
intendent of schools in Hudson Falls, died on 
January 12th at her home in Hudson Falls. 
She was 84 years old. She retired from the 
superintendency in 1913. In addition to her 
service in Hudson Falls, she had also taught in 
Glens Falls. 


Bertie Catherine O'’Rorke, for 45 years a 
teacher in the Rochester public schools, died on 


January 24th at her home in Rochester She 


was 88 years old and had retired from active 


teaching 22 years agi 


Construction of a school costing $163,000 at 
Sandy Creek was authorized by voters of the 


village on January 29th. 
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